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Can We Do Without It? 


"W/e are in the third summer of the war 
which has shaken the foundations of 
the world, and the fate of our lives has 
swayed this way and that like a leaf in the 
wind. Yet we are not broken. We have 
suffered defeaGbeyond imagination, yet we 
march on, confident in the Power that guides 
us and the strength that sustains us. We 
feel that it is not possible for evil to over¬ 
come the earth. 

It will be good to ask ourselves if it is true 
of us, of you, and me, for we make up the ■ 
world. This great multitude of human lives 
we call mankind is simply You and Me 
multiplied by a thousand millions. We are 
the $tones of which the temple is built, and 
if we fail the temple falls. 

There is no world outside us that is bound 
to go on whatever we do ; there is only the 
world we make, which will stand if we are 
strong and fall if we are weak. There is not 
even a Government that will save us if we 
fail ; there is only the Government we 
make, as strong or as weak as we make it. 

Upon Our Lives 

T t is <?n our own lives that civilisation 
rests. It is in'our hands that freedom lies. 

The world is a personal thing for every one 
of us. The war is our personal responsibility. 

It is we, you, who will win it or lose it. Our 
leaders may fail us and the war may still Ire 
won, but if the people fail there is no hope. 

It is a solemn thought, and it brings us 
face to face with the one fact in all our lives 
that counts—Character. Are we fit for our 
splendid heritage and our glorious oppor¬ 
tunity,, or are we broken reeds? 

|t is our pride to live in the generation of . 

the most heroic spirits that have ever 
covered the earth with their glory. There 
have been heroic, spirits in all ages, but never 
have they be,en so many. It would fill all the 
papers that are printed to tell of their great 
deeds, their sublimity of ■ sacrifice, their 
dauntless march into the very jaws of death. 
Who can think of them without tears ? Who* 
can sit quietly in a lovely garden in these 
days and think of this world tragedy, of the 
peril of our countrymen on far-off battle¬ 
fields, without a poignant bitterness almost 
too great to bear ? 

. Front Line Against Evil 

Yet we know too well that there are those 
who are willing to do nothing, the selfish, 
careless people willing to look on while all 
the generous, the ardent, the public-spirited 
and courageous people of the earth toil anrl' 
die to save their liberty. They are the good- 
for-nothings who drag on the wheels on 
which their breath of life depends. 

Perhaps it. is sometimes nothing worse than 
a smug- content with their comfortable 
place in the world. Perhaps it is nothing; 
more than the dullness of imagination which 
does not see what is happening. Perhaps it 
is the poor little min'd which cannot think 
that one life counts in this war so over¬ 
whelming, so worldwide. 

Yet certain it is that every one of us is in . 
the front line against evil. Why is it that 
the tide of battle sways this way and that, 
[hat the nine o’clock news comes with a. 
shudder at times and sends us full of grief 
to bed ? It is because the cause of freedom 
is short of ships. , Whose business is that ? 

It may be ours, yours'and mine. 


Are we, sure these ships are not carrying 
luxuries for us, something we could do 
without till peace is back ? Are we sure we 
are not buying things which have to be 
brought in ships ? Why is it that the 
Government is constantly using up tons of 
paper and spending millions of money and 
absorbing the labour of thousands of men 
and women in making appeals to us to do 
perfectly simple things ? Why did it take 
them so long to pull down our iron railings, 
to clear our streets and attics and cupboards 
of waste, to ration this and to ration that ? 

The Government Afraid 

It is because they were afraid of us. They 
were afraid we should not like to see our 
front gate go, or to throw away our ancient 
receipted milk bills, or to give up oranges and 
nuts and raisins. The Government must 
spend all this effort and all this war material 
in appealing to us, all these hundreds of 
millions of ration books, because we cannot be 
trusted to do ourselves what we should do. 
As we will not use our freedom honestly we 
must be compelled to do right. If we think 
it out that is what it all means. 

It comes to this—that the Government is 
afraid we will not give up luxuries, or be 
willing to eat or drink a little less, and so 
gives us for our pleasure ships which are 
sorely needed for the war. How many men 
■ have lost their lives because we cannot be 
trusted ? We are much too free to please 
ourselves in these days. Oliver Cromwell 
believed in freedom, but not, he said, when 
the house was on fire. 

All Could Sacrifice More 

We cannot do without some ships to bring 
in our food, for in this little island we cannot 
even feed ourselves! But for fifty million 
people to eat a little less, drink a little less, 
smoke a little less, wear a little less, spend a 
little less would make a huge difference in 
our shipping. Most of us are sacrificing 
something, yet all of us could sacrifice a 
little more or save a littlo more. There are 
still people who throw paper away, though 
if is a crime against God and man. There 
are still people who waste petrol in riding 
about, still women who crowd the shops and 
buy things that could wait. 

^xd, though it may not be believed, there 
is still a Government in Whitehall which 
asks our farmers to grow more barley for the 
brewers—not as much, but more. The Govern¬ 
ment is afraid that while we cat less meat, 
less bread, fewer biscuits, fewer currants, 
no nuts, no chocolates, no sweets, we are 
crying out for more drinking and smoking. 

Wc spend two million pounds ever}* day 
of the year on them, yet arc not asked to 
cut them down. They are the biggest items 
in all our spending, and pure luxuries, yet 
there is no attempt to ration them and ease 
their heavy demand on ships. It is surely a- 
gross reflection on ,the patriotism of our. 
people to think that while the necessities of 
all are sternly rationed the luxuries of some 
must be left untouched. 

There is one way out for all,; it is to act 
for ourselves where the Government is afraid 
of us. Let us see that no man dies, no ship 
' is. imperilled, to bring some vain thing home 
to us. What we owe to our land let us pay 
. back to it now. What we can do without 
let us sacrifice in fullest measure till the fight 
is won. Arthur Mee 
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The Beil Rings Out 

by the Kalahari 

/“\ne of the many things we have had to go without in wartime 
^ is the ringing of our church bells. They hang silently in 
hundreds of belfries, waiting for the day to ring in peace again. 

But they wanted something to 
stir their hearts and imagina¬ 
tions as they worked to' make the 
bricks. It was a slow job and 
sometimes the people got slack 
•and weary. 

Then someone suggested a bell. 
Could they not have the bell 
first and the church afterwards? 
They looked at their old hell. 
There it was, just a piece of 
wagon axle tied to a tree. To 
ring it meant knocking it with 
another piece of iron. Its tone 
was cracked and uninspiring. 
O for a new bell! 

So the' word went round that 
the old bell should be scrapped 
and a new one bought. The 
■ money came in quickly, and the 
new bell hangs now on its pole 
ringing the people to the old 
church and encouraging them as 
they build the new one. 


The Children’s Newspaper, July //, 1912 


Fr £“™.? ld Little News Reels 


In one great district on the 
edge of the Kalahari Desert in 
South Africa, however, a new 
bell rings out. For a long time 
the people there have been want¬ 
ing a new church and. a new 
bell, and they decided to begin 
the church as a celebration for 
the centenary of Livingstone's 
arrival in Africa. 

So the people in this district of 
the London Missionary Society 
were gathered to watch their 
chief mark out the space for tile 
new church. He solemnly 
walked round the spot and sticks 
were planted to mark the 
■boundaries. Then came the call 
for bricks. The tribe was asked 
to begin making the bricks for 
the church, and rough lumps of 
African clay were shaped into 
bricks and put out to dry. All 
last winter the people worked. 


The Land Man to the Sea Man 


The farmers of England, Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, and Wales, through 
their officials, have sent this 
greeting to the merchant seamen. 

0 N , behalf of the farmers of the 
United Kingdom, whose task 
it is to grow food, we wish to 
express to you who carry food 
from distant lands our gratitude 
and our admiration for the great 
work you are doing at daily 
hazard of your lives. 

We would like you to know 
that we are keenly aware that 
every ton we grow from our 
native soil is one ton less for you 
to carry in your holds; and we 
want to teli you that we are 
doing all in our power to reduce 
your food cargoes, so as to make 
space for vital munitions of war. 

Last year we needed 5,000,000 


tons less feeding stuffs from 
abroad than the year before. 
This year we shall ask you for 
still less. But our-country will 
lack for neither meat nor milk. 
Nor will it lack for bread or 
sugar. ’ On our lands millions of 
cattle graze. We are growing 
ever more crops for fodder and 
have learnt the art of ensilage. 
We have sown millions of acres 
of wheat. We are growing 
55,000 more acres of sugar beet. 
Tractors work from dawn to 
dark throughout tile land, often 
under the skilled hands of Land 
Girls who not long ago toiled at 
desks or behind counters in our 
towns. 

Come what may, Seamen, you 
of the sea and we of the land 
between us will keep the people 
of this island fortress provisioned. 


Rostbag 

Genera! Carpenter & 
the C N Spirit 

We send our greetings to 
General Carpenter of the Salva¬ 
tion Army, who has been keeping 
his 70th birthday. We remember 
d letter from him 12 years ago 
which we have come upon in 
searching our files for salvage. 

The General was then Chief 
Secretary of the Salvation Army 
jn Sydney, and ive feel iue may 
print this after so many years. 

J have just put down your 
charming paper and feel 
impelled to send you a line or 
two of thanks for what I, in 
common with many others, feel 
to be the very real contribution 
you are making to the moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual equip¬ 
ment of the present and coming 
generations of Britons. 

My wife and daughter, both 
possessing minds of discernment, 
have read this number (as 
they do every number) with 
enthusiasm and delight. They 
join me in warm appreciation. 
We feel you are by right the 
beloved Knight of Young 
Britain. 

Australians, we spent many 
years in London. Your keen love 
of Britain, and for the noble 
things in British life and 
character, helped us to a truer 
realisation of the heritage into 
which Britons of today have 
entered. But you are not merely 
a patriot of the highest purpose; 
you are bringing home to a host 
of readers, in all parts of the 
Empire, the true values of life. 
Best of all,- you are setting forth 
the power and beauty of the life 
and spirit of Jesus. 

May He bless you more and 
more. George L. Carpenter 

Sanctuary in the 
Chalk Pits 


r | 1 HERE Tare about 24 languages 
in India, each, spoken by 
over a million people, and over 
220 vernaculars, not counting 
dialects. 

Over eight million women have 
now been registered. 

Horse-racing has been stopped 
in South Africa for the duration 
of the tear. 

Australia has set up a.hundred 
airfields in three months. . 

The personnel manager of an 
aircraft factory states that blind 
men and women on precision 
work have proved so successful 
that the Ministry of Labour has 
instructed labour exchanges to 
place blind folk in factory employ¬ 
ment. 

“ An urgent message ” received 
by a Y M C A tea car leader 
operating in Yorkshire said: 
”Please supply puppy biscuits 
and powders for a litter of 
puppies born in the bomb dump 
at this aerodrome.” 

The printing of the Bible has 
been forbidden by the Germans 
in Norway. 

A porter at a West End hotel 
has lately sent to St Dunstan's 150 
threepenny-bits saved from his 
tips. 

Three RAF brothers of Ash¬ 
ford in Kent had their first 
meeting for two years when they 
all met on war service in Cairo 
not long ago. 


j^dout 30,000 acres of derelict or 
.under-farmed land have 
been taken over and put to 
profitable use in Essex. 

There having been a great 
increase in the wire-worm pest, it 
is suggested that it is due to 
mechanisation in * the fields, the 
rapid ploughing giving the birds 
less time .to dispose of the pest, so 
that there are more pests and 
fewer bird3 to devour them. 

Doreen Thomas,' of Thorne in 
Yorkshire, is only 15,- but has 
raised £400 for charities since' 
the war began. 

must have no more hideous 
buildings, says Lord Sankev, 
no n\ore jerry-built villas, no 
more drab and unlovely blocks 
of fiats. 

It is expected to cost £150.000 
to repair the damage done by the 
Nazis to St Paul’s. 

1 There are 7 D00 bus stopping 
places in the London . central 
area. 

When 300 old-age pensioners 
lately attended a meeting at 
Oldham Town Hall to pass a 
resolution asking for -an increase 
in pensions they were presented 
by an anonymous donor, as each 
one left the meeting, with half-a- 
crown. - , 

A-dog in one of cur towns . has 
a record of 960 rats killed in five 
months, and we hear of 24 other 
dogs who, in a competition, killed 
6210 rats. 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


ff'HE 3rd Altrincham Troop of 
118 members has 30 First 
Class and King’s Scouts, and 35 
of the boys are ARP messengers. 

The Scouts of the 2nd Mitcham, 
Troop are taking charge of the 
publicity and stalls in their local 
Savings Week. 

A company of Lancashire 
Rangers, mill girls 'who weave 
the material from which 
rubber dinghies arc made, has 
provided a dinghy for a fighter 
plane as its contribution to the 
B-P Memorial Fund. 


Six Scouts of the 42nd Don¬ 
caster Group are training as an 
Invasion Patrol. 

The 1st Vancouver Brownie 
Pack has adopted a Portsmouth 
Erowniq Pack and sends sweets 
and vegetables. 

About fifty Gibraltar Guides 
formed a Guard of Honour for the 
Duchess of Gloucester at an ex¬ 
hibition in .London. 


STORY 


Painting History as It*Is Made 


art exhibition of much merit 
and interest has just been 
held at St John’s Wood. Mi- 
Frank Beresford, whose work it 
was, feels that so much of historic 
value will be lost sight of if not 
depicted at the time, and with 
this in mind he spent many days 
in painting the ruins of Middle 
Temple Hall, his picture making 
us catch again the rigour of the 
time when so much that was 
precious was being turned’ to 
rubble. 

Mr Beresford's work has more 
than once centred round historic 
London, for it was he who did 
the Rahere panels in St Bar¬ 
tholomew's, at Smithfield. In his 
exhibition the other day we saw 
the interiors of three churches. 
One was St Martin-in-the-Fields 
on Allied Flags,Sunday when Mr 
Winant read the Lesson; the 
second was the altar in the 
church used by the Poles at an 


aerodrome; the'third was of the 
Dutch people in London holding 
a service in the ruins of their 
church of Austin Friars. 

- Portraits of heroes of these 
two peoples hung between the 
flags of the martyred nations. 

Among the Englishmen repre¬ 
sented is one whose work meant 
so much to his countrymen in 
the Battle of Britain, Mr R. J. 
Mitchell, designer of the Spitfire. 
Chief among Mr Beresford’s war 
records are portraits' of Flying- 
Officer Garland and Sergeant 
Gray, the first two airmen V Cs 
of the war, both of Maastricht 
Bridge fame. 

It is good to see our artists 
recording history as it is being 
made, and recording it well. The 
country is nothing without its 
people, and whether they be 
heroes or artists the C N salutes 
them. 


The Monkey as Artist 


A supporter has been found for 
the tale told by Professor 
Julian Huxley of the young 
gorilla.. Meng which drew the 
outline of its own shadow on the 
wall of its den, as reported in 
the C N. 

Mr Leonard Bowen, of Port 
Sunlight, writes thatt, when he 
was in Bombay he and his 
friends 'used to watch the long¬ 


tailed monkeys romping about a 
little hill. They, frequently saw 
such monkeys trace the outline 
of one of their hands in the dust, 
using a twig almost as one would 
hold a pencil. Other monkeys 
would walk round and round the 
work of art with what seemed to 
be an anxious manner. Mr 
Huxley says they must have been 
the common rhesus monkey. 


By the side of the Lower 
Thames the disused chalk 
quarries have become bird sanc¬ 
tuaries, and the Port i5f London 
Authority, which misses nothing 
about the river it watches, lets 
us know what paradises the birds 
find there. 

First the gashed chalk scars of 
the Kent shore became covered 
with verdure—scrub, hawthorn, 
wild flowers, and even trees. 
Then the birds found them out, 
and judged them to be the ideal 
home, with water provided in the 
pools and everything handsome 
about them. 

So now the scarred white cliffs 
of the quarries shelter kestrels, 
jackdaws, stockdoves, and star¬ 
lings; and lower down the mixed 
bag of blackbirds, thrushes, and 
finches nest in the hawthorn; 
linnets and hedge sparrows in 
the .rough scrub; and the sky¬ 
lark, the pipit, and the stonechat 
on the ground, which is covered 
with thyme, trefoil, and centaury. 

THINGS SEEN 

A hawk swooping down on a 
starling’s nest, pulling out a 
young bird and carrying it away. 

A dug-out for a tractor on a 
Kent farm. 

SLOGAN FOR GARDENERS 

The Hoe is mightiev 
than the Ffose 


epHE 1st Market Deeping Group 
of Scouts have taken a Troop 
Show on tour and raised 'over 
£70 for the, local hospital. 

One of tile mobile canteens 
given to the Y M C A by New 
South Wales Guides is operated 
by Guides of the Whalley district, 
serving soldiers on searchlight 
duty. 


The Children's Hour is one of 
the brightest periods in the 
whole day of broadcasting. Here 
are notes on some of next week’s 
programmes. 

Qn Sunday at'5.20 the Kirkin¬ 
tilloch Children’s Choir is to 
give a. concert. This excellent 
combination has gained the 
highest awards in the Glasgow 
Musical Festival competitions, 
and is known locally as the 
Junior Orpheus, a high, compli¬ 
ment when we remember the 
excellence of the famous Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir. 

Old King Coal—tales of coaling 
ships together with tunes heard 
on some of - them—will be in 
Monday’s programme at 5.20. 

At 5.30 on Tuesday there will 
be a variety concert .with the 
band of the Bristol School for 
the Blind, impressions by Alma 
Barnes, and songs by gileen 
Vaughan. 

On Wednesday at 5.20 is 
another little play in the series 


A little Yorkshire girl who is 
now an evacuee in America was 
listening to an English broadcast, 
her father speaking. Soon after¬ 
wards she wrote home, saying : 

"I enjoyed the broadcast very 
much, but, Daddy, you have got a 
Yorkshire accent, and to think 
that when I left home you spoke 
perfect English!” 


Said the Cat' to the Dog, by 
Martin Armstrong; and at the 
same time on Thursday is Part 2 
of the play Niall and the Magic 
Pipes. Later in Thursday’s pro¬ 
gramme Aesop’s fable, The Sing¬ 
ing Ass, is retold with words and 
music by Henry Hood, who will 
be conducting part of the BBC 
Northern Orchestra. . 

Olive Shaplev's Fortnightly 
News. Letter from America wiil 
be heard at 5.20 on Friday; and 
in this programme there will 
also be some songs by Frederick 
Harvey, and What’s on the Wing 
This Month? by L. Hugh New¬ 
man. 

On Saturday. July 18, A Well 
Without a Bucket, a Lancashire 
story by Dora Broome, will be 
told by Mary Eastwood; we 
shall also hear the Altrincham 
High School Choir; and there 
will be more puzzles, questions, 
and catches by P. Caton Bad- 
deley in the feature Pencil and 
Paper. . 


Next Week's Children’s Hour 
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The Drifting Seeds 


A snow of .possible poplars 
has recently* whitened the 
London atmosphere. 

Supported by the fine white 
clown in which they are em¬ 
bedded, poplar seeds have been 
drifting in unprecedented pro¬ 
fusion, to the sore dismay of 
many gardeners, who have feared 
that their gardens would be in¬ 
fested with weeds. The down 
has even drifted, airy and 
elusive, into thousands of open 
rooihs—and a poplar needs but 
little encouragement and the 
smallest of nourishment to ger¬ 
minate and grow. 

. After Napoleon’s invasion of 
Moscow in 1812 .many of the 
houses then burnt down re¬ 
mained long unrestored. Winds 

SUFFOLK SINGERS 

What is believed to have been 
the first school musical festival 
ever held at Beccjes in Suffolk has 
just been staged with much 
success at the Area School. 

There were more than 200 
singers, under the auspices of the 
Suffolk Rural Community Council. 
One of the choirs came from Earl 
Soham, 25 miles away. The 
children cycled to Beccles on the 
morning of the festival, sang in 
the afternoon and evening, and, 
after sleeping in the building, 
rode home next day. 

GREAT AWL INDEX 

The British Museum has suf¬ 
fered a heavy loss by the passing 
of one of its old friends and 
workers, Dr Charles Sherborn. 

He had been at the museum, in 
the Natural History Department, 
since Sir Richard Owen’s day. 
His father was a famous engraver, 
but the son turned early to 
science, and did much fine work 
in indexing flowers, and fossils, 
and animals. He gave over 43 
years to his big index of animals, 
the idea of which was to give us 
the names of all animals (com¬ 
plete lists of scientific and 
popular and trivial names) with 
their origin. The index covers' 
nearly a century (1758 to 1850) 
and has 415,000 entries. It 
became so huge that the British 
Museum had to take.it over. 

CAT STORY 

A remarkable story about a cat 
comes from an cast coast town. 

When they left their home on 
the sea-front to live in an hotel a 
year ago the owner and his wife 
secured a home for the animal 
at which they knew it would ' 
receive every kindness. But back 
it went to the old home, and ever 
since it has refused to - move. 
Twice a day the owner goes along 
with food and drink, and when he 
opens the door the cat rushes 
forward eagerly to meet him. Now 
the house is being taken over by 
the military, and in the hope that, 
he will be able to stay on there 
happily the pet has been intro¬ 
duced to the soldiers. / 

ABNER PEELER 

A humble genius has just re¬ 
ceived the recognition due to his 
invention. He was the watch¬ 
maker Abner Peeler who made 
the first typewriter in 1857. 

He was persuaded to patent it, 
and he described it as “ a. new and 
useful method for writing and 
printing.” It has little resem¬ 
blance to the typewriters of to¬ 
day, but it worked and caught the 
eye of a manufacturer, who per¬ 
suaded Abner to sell his claim for 
3000 dollars? a huge sum to a poor 
man. Afterwards he invented an 
air-gun but it was thought so 
dangerous that it was suppressed.- 
An air brush had better luck but 
it brought no fortune to Abner. 


bore the downy seeds of poplars 
to the hare sites, and in a few 
years the city looked as if it was 
to become a forest of poplars.' 

A similar tiling happened at 
Versailles after the French Re¬ 
volution. Parts of the palace gar¬ 
dens were left uncultivated until 
the tyrant had been finally over¬ 
thrown and banished, and then, 
with the rebuilding of the institu¬ 
tions he had overthrown, atten¬ 
tion was turned to Versailles. 
Poplar seeds had claimed sites 
everywhere; every nook and 
cranny ..in brickwork-and masonry 
had its little tree, while the open 
ground had a host of poplars 
grown so big as to be fit for cut¬ 
ting as timber. Nature is always 
ready to remake her wilds. 

VOLCANIC COPPER 

In the New World, as in the 
Old, the peoples are carefully 
scanning the sources of their 
metals, of which copper and iron 
are among the most needed. 

In America * eyes are being 
turned on Chilean copper, and 
more particularly on the Chuqui- 
camata Mine, which is not like a 
mine but is a tremendous open 
pit 10,000 feet up on the west 
slope of the Andes. It resembles 
some of the iron mines in North 
Minnesota. It is believed that 
this Chilean mine was opened up 
by volcanic action which carried 
the copper ore in solution up into 
the veins where it is now found. 


THERMOMETER 

NEWS 

“ Below freezing ’’ is to have a 
more fixed meaning in the new 
thermometers of the U S Bureau 
of Standards. 

Freezing is usually taken to 
mean the freezing point of water; 
but -water has several freezing 
points, and a better standard is 
the melting point of ice, and 
even this is not always the samel 
Similarly, the boiling point of 
water, adopted as a measure for 
all thermometers, is variable and 
depends on atmospheric pressure.' 
So the Bureau recommends, in¬ 
stead, as a fixed point, the 
freezing point of benzoic acid, a 
common chemical which turns 
from liquid to solid at a tempera¬ 
ture which is very -tow but never 
varies by more than a thousandth 
of a degree, and is independent of 
barometric pressure. 

SCRAP 

A Kent farmer decided to look 
round his fields for scrap iron. 
He found over a ton! 

The ironwork from an old 
water-mill at Ilurstmonceux has 
been offered to the local authority. 
It weighs nearly ten tons. 

Lydd Town Council has pro¬ 
tested against the sending of 
Government officials to the dis¬ 
trict to inspect iron railings, 
urging that dumps of scrap metal 
which have been lying untouched 
for months should be cleared first. 


He Died For His Foes 


Russian soldiers, if ever they 
come to this country, will be 
greatly interested in a granite 
column at Forres, in Scotland, 
set up to a forgotten hero., 

It commemorates a man of no 
high rank or professional status, 
though he .was one of the shining 
heroes of all time. He was James 
Thomson, one of the truest 
knights of Christian chivalry. A 
young doctor of Cromarty, he 
became an army surgeon and 
accompanied our forces to the 
Crimea in 1854, and there, on 
September 20 of that year; he 
was at the Battle of the Alma, a 
memorable conflict, still reflected 
in the names of our girls, for 
every girl called Alma takes her 
title from that battle, as the 
battle takes its name from the 
little River Alma, whiph 35,000 
Russians sought to prevent 56,000 


British and French-and Turks 
from crossing, in order to begin 
their advance to the siege of 
Sevastopol 20 miles away. 

The fighting was fierce and 
terrible, and in the areas over 
which the battle surged and 
swayed men fell dead and dying 
far from medical aid. Thomson 
was one of the valiant doctors 
who appeared on the scene, and 
it chanced that he came to a 
part of the battlefield where 
great numbers of Russians lay 
wounded. They were the enemies 
of his country, but to James 
Thomson they were suffering 
brothers; and there, out in the 
open, with thousands, of har¬ 
bingers'of death hurtling about 
him, Surgeon Thomson tended 
the wounded foemen. He died 
that day. at his merciful task, 
and his is the granite obelisk. 


KENT’S NEW FARMERS the engine’s coal 


Strange accents may be heard 
on at least one East Kent- -farm 
this year, for workers have been 
imported from far and near. 

Most of the workers are living 
in huts, and as they are natives 
of districts so widely separated as 
Durham, South Wales, Northern 
Ireland, London, and Yorkshire, 
their dialects sound very strange 
indeed against the background of 
the-more familiar Kent accent. 

MILK FOR CROPS 

A new way of speeding up the 
crops has been found by one of 
the Plant Research.'Stations, and 
it is to administer to them, not 
vitamins, hut those other 
mysteries called hormones, which 
activate animals and plants alike. 

The plants are treated with a 
spray of a” paste made up of 
lanolin and some of the acids of 
milk. To the milk solution is 
added a dash of chlorine, iodine, 
or bromine, all of which arc good 
for plants. 

From 10 to 25 parts by weight 
of the paste in a million parts of 
water are said to produce highly 
satisfactory results. 


Puff-puff! goes the engine, and 
as it does so the blast carries half- 
burnt coal into the smokc-box. 

When the engine reaches its 
destination after a long journey 
these half-burned pieces of coal, 
officially known as char, arc 
collected. L M S engineers have 
arranged for this reclaimed fuel 
to be sent in bulk to the com¬ 
pany's power-houses for use in the 
furnaces, and it is said 25,000 tons 
will he obtained in a year. 



Walking Holidays 

With travel facilities much restricted many people will take 
walking holidays. These three holiday-makers are walking 
down the tree-lined road which leads to the Youth Hostel 
at Ewhurst in Surrey. The Y H A has nearly 200 hostels in 
England and members are accommodated for Is 6d a night. 


THE OCTOPUS 

The evil reputation ■ of the 
octopus is confirmed by some new 
observations on the way it hunts 
its food. , 

■ It attacks not cnly the big fish 
which it strangles with its 
tentacles, but . makes its daily 
meal off the small fish and the 
shrimps which are not quick 
enough to get out of the way. 
These it captures by netting 
them with the loose elastic mem¬ 
brane stretched between the 
tentacles. It gjides stealthily 
over the seaweed beds with three 
or four tentacles held high. It 
arches them till the membrane 
becomes like an umbrella, that is 
lowered till it covers, slowly and 
almost imperceptibly, the shoals 
of tiny fish, and then suddenly 
and with great speed forms over 
them a canopy from which there 
is no escape. 

Mr Martin Johnson has seen it 
all from a diving-bell, and it is as 
ugly a sight as a Nazi. 


The Stolen Home 


Jenny Wren and her mate have 
reared their family in a 
homestead tucked away in the 
trunk of an old decayed apple- 
tree which was really intended for 
other babiesi 

The workers who painstakingly 
hollowed out the tiny nursery 
were a pair of woodpeckers. Tap, 
tap, tap with' their strong bills 
they hacked out the wood, chip 
by chip, and made everything 
ready. Then, when the work was 
done, along came the house-hunt¬ 
ing wrens. The ready-made hole 
was just the thing they were 


looking for, and they set up 
housekeeping straightaway. 

Of course, there was much fuss 
and bother when the woodpeckers 
returned and found the wrens in 
occupation, and for a few days 
there were loud protestations and 
agitated flutterings. But the 
trespassers refused to quit, and 
there was nothing for the wood¬ 
peckers to do but begin all over 
again in another apple-tree across 
the way. 

And now the babies of each 
family chirrup and shriek at one 
another from hole to hole. 


THE HUMORIST 

An angry passenger, turning to 
a bus inspector at a fare stage 
where he and a dozen people 
waited for a bus, said: “ I 

wait here fifteen minutes for a 
bus, and then half a dozen come 
along together; ^vhy can’t they 
■ come every few minutes?” 

“Sorry, sir,” replied the in¬ 
spector pleasantly. "We work 
on the convoy system, you know 
—and so far we haven’t lost one 
bus.” 

THE GPO SHIPS 

Like Trinity House, which sends 
a ship on a three-months voyage 
round the coast to see that the 
' lightships of the British Isles are 
in proper order, the Post Office 
has a ship which makes a similar 
voyage to examine all the coast¬ 
wise cables. Its flag, which few 
would identify^ is a curious one. 

The ship flics the Blue Ensign, 
but in the corner of the flag is a 
little picture inset of Father Time 
looking at his hour-glass shattered, 
by an electric spark—to signify 
that this is one of the Telegraph 
ships. 

SIGNS OF RAIN 

We often hear that the air is 
heavy with riioisture, but' this is 
quite wrong. It seems that when 
the air is saturated with the 
moisture of water vapour it is 
actually lighter than dry air. If 
the wet air were replaced by the 
same volume of dry air its weight 
would be actually increased by 
one per cent. When it is likely to 
rain the barometer is low because 
the weight of the whole atmo¬ 
sphere is less than on a dry day, 
when the barometer is high. 
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EditorsTable 

A GOLDEN DEED 

Jt is one of our great consola- 


Shall We Have a World 
Free From Care? 


tions thp.t St Paul’s stands 


P 


there a fair prospect, as commonwealth, it will be be¬ 
lt result of the war, of the cause we are bemused by 
after all that has happened, its rulers of mankind devising or forgetfulness of the plain fact 

glorious dome inspiring London accepting plans of economic that if we seek to keep other 

as it has done for 200 years and salvation to confer upon all peoples in subjection, or to 

nations freedom from economic deny them access to the world’s 

want and the carking cares wealth, we shall deliberately 


more. 

'"Though it has been hit, the 
cathedral can be restored in its 
entirety for a cost of probably th ^l° 1 * 1 

^150,000. Fifteen cheques of 
ten thousand pounds seems a 


set up once more currents of 
There is, of course, nothing poverty which will halt the 
new'in the aspiration, and the world advance., and lead to 
good chance for fifteen rich men C N has never ceased to .pro- fresh confusions. 

(if we have any left), and some- claim its faith in economic co¬ 
body has started the collection operation, at home and abroad, 
already, for a donation has been as the means t0 so desirable 


received of £ 10,000. 

Nobody knows who sent it. 

©' 

The Case of South 
Africa 


an end. 


L ET us quote again, in this 
all-important connection, 
the wise words of the Atlantic 
Charter, which had among its 


A very hopeful feature of brief but vital paragraphs 
the issue - is to be found in the these : . 


FOURTH, they {the British 
mul American Governments) will 


fact that the United States, for 
Co slow is the growth of the 50 lon j? . economic 

3 white population of the competition. and the • erection endemvur . with due respect/or 
Union of South Africa that the of high tariff barriers to shut cxisti obligations, to 

census of 1.941 showed their out foreign goods, has now, ^ , h u 5/fl/ 

number to be only 2 , 192 , 165 . m the person ot some ol its 3 , 3 - ,, 

Yet the area of the Union is leading men, declared for world S, re [ l or sllltl > 1 tc or o> wui 
nearly half a million square cooperation and for the exer- f nshed ’ °, ‘\ cce f’ on , , cqu / 
miles,, while the native popula- tion of everv possible means tcrms> t0 , the trade <!,ul /o ihc 
tion is increasing with great not merely to produce, which raw materials of the world 
rapidity and now numbers about • 3 - *•"«"■/> *** /.>* the,* 

12,000,000. 

This is to speak of the Union 
of South Africa alone. If we 
extend our survey to the whole 
of South Africa we find that 


, - which arc needed for their 

is simple enough, but to dis- . , ... 3 

. , 1 . v ’ , . economic prosperity. 

tribute in equity trie results r 33 3 _ 

of mass production. FIFTH, they desire to bring 

W ,_ „„„ • about the fullest collaboration 

..- - . this" wav. To help the between all nations m the econo- 

apart from the Union, the nations with whom she is allied " nc f ie!tl ; K7 // f . th L c oh -] cd °f 

Europeans number perhaps .. 

hundred thousand. 


r , , • . securing for all improved labour 

to fight in a common cause, , , , 1 ■ , 

4ninriM i,., „a^*a o standards, economic advauce- 


.... . . . ,. ■ ... America has adopted a policy 

i his is not the wav to maintain e , ,. , 1 , 1 

South Africa as a white man’s . of i lend / n S and \ va [ _ „ , , 

country, for the native birthrate wiatenals to be used m that ]3° • n °t _ let Us 
is twice as great, as that of the cause. President Roosevelt 


whites. 


© 


incut, and social security. 

hide -from 
ourselves the difficulties 
lias termed the Lease-Lend which attach to carrying out 
using such a beneficent programme. 


policy a matter of 

Well Done, Land Girls American' wealth in such In the first place, we have to 
w e remember the great interest 'fashion as to make, the United bear in mind that it amounts 
we all tool^ in Mussolini’s States the Arsenal of Demo- to striving to create the great- 

cracy. Why not apply the est possible degree of equality 
same idea to fighting man’s of opportunity among nations 


reclaiming of the Pontine Marshes 
—one of his good deeds. He 

reco\ eied 200,000 acrcs^^iii^ 13 c jjj e f tribulation, the poverty which exhibit an extraordinary 

‘ which throughout the world degree of natural inequality, 

crushes the lives of so many And then there are the dil'ti- 

Xow our Land Girls have been innocent people of all nations, culties always experienced of 

busy at the same work in Fen- and robs them of what should being wise and just at the end 


years, and our papers 
among them) cried, “ What a 
wonderful fellow is this ! ” 


of an embittered war. Time, 
t | le however, is a great healer. 

© 

No Peace 

J^Jr Sciiicklcruishr is not the 
onlv man in the world with 


Under the Editor's Table 


land, and have matched his be the joy of living ? 

13 years of work in nbie months. p u , , issue rests wit h 

JUST AN IDEA . r P eo P le themselves, and 

“As you behave, so will your > f we J ad ,W.' as after , the 
children quite unconsciously do last \\orld War, to realise 

likewise," some wise writer has that all nations must co- a e problem he wouW like 

said to all parents. operate 111 working tor a world to solvc j ittle Willie has one 

too. He was crying loud and 
long, and his mother, unable to 
stand it any longer, said, “ Xow 
will you hold your peace ? ” 
Through the tears streaming 
down his face .little Willie was 
equal to the occasion. “ I hae 
nae peace tae hand ! ” he said. 
® 

200 Sizes of Coal ■* 

great authority has sug¬ 
gested that we could save 
ten million tons of coal a year by 
bringing our coal-burning, ap¬ 
paratus up to date. At present 
wc have over 200 sizes of coal 
to which appliances must be 
adapted, and the simplifying of 
this.complex matter would save 
the output of 35,000 miners. It 
is clear that Peace as well as 
War has need of a Brains Trust. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 


You may can fruit 
and vegetables at 
home now. 

■can. 


Germany and Italy are 
having talks on food. Fed 
Up, probably. 

0 

Qld potatoes have 
- gone down. New 
ones arc being dug up. 
0 

Look out for the 
celery fly, says 
a gardener. Then the 
celery fly will have to 
look out. 

- 0 

,, If the fruits of vietory T nB ? ositi ™ * s 

1] you satisfactory. Hope 

will he preserved 


AJixers are to get an extra 
two-and-six a shift. A 
good move. 

' Q ' 

ffllE river will be 
more popular 
than ever this year. 

A current topic. 

0 

W E hear that there 
is a strawberry 
racket. Should be a 
fixed net price. 



it ivon’t turn. 



Ti c ClilCrcn's t 


Boy Keeper 

Boys between 14 and f6 are training to 
become keepers at the London Zoo. Here 
is sixteen-year-old David March with a penguin 


The Nation is Waking Up 


JPducation is certainly coming of 
age when we see our leading 
newspapers discussing Education 
for Adults. 

It is perfectly true that no one, 
of any age, can avoid being 
educated, for his senses con¬ 
stantly make him aware of things 
new and old, and his reasoning 
powers, however poorly trained, 
must go on working. 

A correspondent points out that 
we have never brought ourselves 
to regard education as a whole. 
In 1870 Mr Gladstone’s Govern¬ 
ment did not, look beyond the 

The Victory of 

JT'our million pages of the House 
of Commons sessional papers 
are being copied by the marvel¬ 
lous microprint process. 

By this ingenious method an 
800-page volume can be photo- 
graped to four small sheets; it is 
as if a lifesize portrait of an 
elephant could be reduced down 
to the lifesize picture of an ant. 

Thanks to optical projection, 
these tiny photographs, so small 
that they mean nothing to the 
naked eye, can be enlarged suffi¬ 
ciently to be studied or read in 
comfort. Even the New York 
University is now allowing candi- 


barest outline of- elementary 
education; in 1902 we realised-, 
that secondary education was 
necessary; in 1918 we even dis¬ 
covered that the mass of our 
people needed something more 
than education up to 14. Now we 
have found an Education Minis¬ 
ter who believes that every child 
should be kept in touch with 
education until 18, and voices are 
heard declaring that there should j 
be properly organised opportuni¬ 
ties of adult education for all. 

We can only thank God that 
the world moves, in spite of all.. 

the Tiny Picture 

dates for the doctorate degree to 
publish their theses on these tiny 
microfilms, a thesis thus occupy¬ 
ing little more space than a few 
postage stamps. 

By this new means of record¬ 
ing photographs of documents 
are made so small that they- 
occupy practically no space, yet 
can be enlarged up to a comfort¬ 
able size when wanted. It is a 
comparatively new science which 
is growing to amazing dimen¬ 
sions, and is becoming used all 
over the world. The Airgraph ' 
letter is the most familiar 
example of its everyday use. 
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Down On the Farm 

The London girl who IPad married a farmer came up from the 
* country to tea, and to do some shopping. But up her way, 
she said, you'd never think there was a war on. 


She admitted that this time 
two years ago it was slightly 
different. Quite a big part of the 
Battle of Britain was fought out 
directly above' the farm, with 
Nazi bombers falling as thick as 
the sticks of rockets at a firework 
display. But that was only to be 
expected in a danger area. 

When the young German pilot 
baled out in the next-door field 
on one of those days, and came 
down safe with his parachute, it 
was a good thing the soldiers and 
the Red Cross were-on the spot 
before the hoppers could get at 
him, for he and his kind had 
smashed their homes in London 
the week before and there was 
fury in their hearts. 

Sleepy Hollow 

But those high days passed, 
and the lovely country lay in 
comparative peace once more. 
Alerts sounded, bombs crashed 
down, but meanwhile there was 
work to do, and there has been 
more than enough to do since. 

Excitements are rare in this 
Sleepy Hollow 50 miles from 
battered London. There was one 
special occasion when the mili¬ 
tary were billeted at the farm¬ 
house for a couple of nights, and 
that was real war in a way; but 
life was mostly, throughout the 
four seasons, a procession of un¬ 
ending tasks for two pairs of 
busy hands, from dawn to dusk in 
a 16-hour day, and the chickens 
still scratching round until nearly 
midnight in these dauble-summer- 
time days. 

You couldn’t go to bed before 
you’d chased the poultry back 
under cover, safe from the foxes; 
and you couldn’t put them to bed 
in broad daylight, either. Who 
wants to go to bed while the sun 
is up? 

There were the cows, the ducks, 
the dogs, the cats, the horse, and 
the whole rich 16 acres. There, 
was the kitchen garden, the 
flower-beds, the comfortable 
house, all needing brisk and con¬ 
stant care. The neighbouring 
farmer, with much more land but 
far better off for labour, would 
help with the haymaking and 
the wheat, and a man would 
come from the town to buy the 
apples as they clustered on the 


trees. Before the war you couldn’t 
pay folk to take your apples and 
plums away. They fell and 
rotted on the ground. 

Things were different now. No 
more waste of fruit, soft or hard. 
No more waste of time, either, at 
two or three markets in the week; 
often no more than excuses for 
motor-car jaunts. 

And no more uncertainty about 
prices. The Government’s sub¬ 
sidy guaranteed three-and-six a 
dozen for the . new-laid eggs, 
which would be retailed at much 
less to the consumer—though by 
the time they had been sent up 
for grading and marking, and 
had gone through the various 
stages of distribution, it was very 
doubtful how new-laid they would 
be. 

But, mind you, people still 
wanted new-laid eggs, which were 
what they pretended to be, and 
would pay any price in reason to 
have them. That was why the 
Black Market Man was so busy 
in these parts. He could afford 
to pay fourpence each for the 
eggs and still make a good profit. 

She wondered why there’d been 
so much waste before the war. 
People had to have the food from 
the . farms, didn’t they? The 
farmers had to live, and it ’ 
seemed so queer that they should 
be so hard pushed to make a 
living in peacetime when they 
were so badly wanted in war 
time. 

The Feel of the Pavement 

Both she and her husband had 
registered, and were both ready 
to do whatever their couptry 
wanted of them, but she knew 
that neither of them would be 
called up. They were too badly- 
wanted where they were. It 
seemed to her that farming was 
quite an important job in peace 
as well as in war. 

She wouldn’t want to. go back 
to live in Feckham, but she did 
like to come up to town now and 
then, when the farm could spare 
her, for a half-holiday, to see how 
things looked, and run round the 
shops for a change. Then she 
could return to her work on the 
farm, refreshed in mind and in 
body, for she loved the feel of 
the pavement under her feet. 


Eight Ways To Be Fit 


More and more we are coming 
to understand that fitness is 
necessary at every period of life, 
and a' great philosopher gives 
eight tests which it should pass. • 
It seems to us worth while to give 
the results of a lifetime’s think¬ 
ing by so icise a man, and here 
are his eight points. 

1. Everyone should strive to be 
strong and tough. Invalids have 
often worked wonders, but as a 
rule great men have been un-. 
usually healthy. 

2. We should be able to get our 
"second breath.” The long¬ 
distance runner feels he must 
give up when he. is - "pumped,” 
but if he - keeps on his. lungs 
expand, and he feels better and 
runs more easily. So we all have 
reserve energies which we do not 
use ordinarily, but which we 
ought to be able to call upon in 
emergency. Great deeds have 
been done by .men who have 
gone on till they found their 
second breath, so to speak, stick¬ 


ing it and not being beaten. 
Trust in God has given many a 
man this reserve power. 

3. We must master our moods, 
such as feelings of depression, 
or the feeling that it cannot be 
done. 

4. We must have very wide and 
deep sympathy, especially with 
people whose souls are cramped 
and undeveloped. By having this 
sympathy we are fit to know 
people. 

5. We must love nature, 
scenery, and the life around us; 
to many people that is the 
nearest way to God. 

6. We must refine and purify 
all our emotions. 

7. We must balance ourselves 
between thought and action, 
which are both good, but each 
of which needs to be checked by' 
the other. 

8. We must be loyal and faith¬ 
ful, for unfailing loyalty is the 
finest test of all. 
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On a Contented Mind 


The Little & the Great 

pouND St Paul’s Church into 
atoms and consider any 
single atom ; it is, to be sure, 
good for nothing ; but put all 
these atoms together and you 
have St Paul’s Church. So it is 
with human felicity, which is 
made up of many ingredients, 
each of which may' be shown to 
be very insignificant. 

Dr Johnson 


God’s Clarion Call 

’T’herk is no need to cry 

England, stand steadfast in 
this trying hour! 

For thus she stands. 

And thus she will. 

Her power is in God’s hands. 

He will see . 

That right and truth and liberty 
Shall finally prevail. 

His clarion call 
Is over all : 

England will not fail ! 

Egbert Sand ford 

THE PITY 

Come waste their whole lives in 
studying how -to arm death 
with new engines of horror and 
inventing an infinite variety of 
slaughter ; but think it beneath 
men of learning (who only are 
capable of doing it) to employ their 
learned labours in the invention of 
new (or even improving the old) 
instruments for tire increasing of 
bread. Jelliro Tul! in 1773 

From Dublin to Britannia 

Chai.l fair freedom’s oppressor 
now sink in re (rose, 

And shall glory illumine her 
bitterest foes ? 

Shall the patriot, sink under 
tyranny's chains. 

And weep in the dungeon where 
slavery reigns ? 

Ah, no, it can’t be, for Britannia’s 
best pride 

Is to conquer for freedom or fall 
by' her side. 

From an old Dublin paper of 1 S 34 

THE LOW HATERS 

NTationai. hatred is something 
^ ’ peculiar. You will always 
find it strongest and most violent 
in the lowest degree of culture. 

Goethe 

Oh, ths High Noon 

On, the high noon, and the clear 
noon. 

The noon with golden crest; 
When the sky burns, and the 
sun turns 

With his face to the way' of the 
west! 

How swiftly he rose in the dawn 
of his strength ; 

How slowly' he crept as the 
morning wore by' ; 

Ah, steep was the climbing that 
led him at length 
To the height of his throne in 
the blue summer sky'. 

Oh, the long toil, and the slow 
toil. 

The toil that may not rest 
Till the sun looks down from his 
journey’s crown 

To the wonderful way of the 
west! Henry Van Dyke 


^fiiEX all is done and said. 

In the end thus shall you find, 

■ He most of all doth bathe in 
bliss 

That hath a quiet mind : 

And, clear from worldly cares, 
'Can deem to be coiitent 
The sweetest time in all his life 
In thinking to be spent. 

The body- subject is 
To fickle Fortune’s power, - 
And to a million of mishaps 
Is casual every hour : 

And Death in time doth change 
It to a clod of clay-; 

Whenas the mind, which is 
divine. 

Runs never to decay. 


Companion none is like 
Unto the mind alone ; 

For many have been harmed by 
speech. 

Through thinking, few or none. 
Fear oftentimes rcstraincth 
words, 

But makes not thought to cease ; 
And he speaks bpst that hath the 
skill 

When for to hold his peace. 

Our wealth leaves us at death ; 
Our kinsmen at the grave ; 
Virtues of the mind unto 
The heavens with, us we have. 
Wherefore, for virtue’s sake, ■ 

I can be well content, 

The .sweetest time of all my life 
To deem in thinking spent. 

Loni Vau.x 


His Last Prayer For His Country 


Qod, Thou hast- created this 
beautiful country'. Thou 
se est our pain and disappoint¬ 
ment. Thou knowest what we 
are feeling and how bowed our 
heads are, not with shame—we 
need feel no shame even if we 
are struck by r the iron rod of 
Fate. 

, We are not defeated, nor were 
we of those who showed too little 
resolution. Our people have 
lost none of their honour. They 
have lost only a part of their 
body. We are like a person 
caught in the cogs of a wheel, 
who, in the midst of terrifying 
pain, tells us that he is still alive. 

Our people live, and in their 
great pain we. feel how strongly 
and how deeply' they live. 


God, Thou Who hast created 
this people, we need not tell this 
to Thee, but for the sake of our¬ 
selves and our lips and our hearts 
\ye try to formulate what it is 
we must not lose—onr faith in 
ourselves aikl in our divinely- 
inspired history'. We believe 
that in history we have not 
stood,' and will not stand, on the 
side of wrong. 

We need faith. We need 
inner strength. We need an 
active love to make us tenfold 
strong. A people will never be 
a little people if it never 
relinquishes' faith in the future 
anil faith in work for a better day. 
Karel Capek’s prayer for Czecho¬ 
slovakia just before he died 


To a Grumbler Who Grumbles Too Much 


\fifE arc like little children, horn 
of mystery. 

Whose life is but a moment in 
eternity'; 

So leave until the grave the 
secrets of your fate, 

When you will have more rest 
and time to meditate. 

Most people waste this life on 
problems too profound, 

And miss the things that count 
by going too far round : 


So march along with time and 
leave behind your sorrow; 
Why should you spoil today by 
worries of tomorrow ? 

The sun still shines, the endless 
. world remains the same. 

And life is lighted by the same 
eternal flame. 

Cheer up, and greet the world 
- with happy smiles and songs. 
For no one wants to hear your 
worries or your wrongs ! 

E. Oxburch 



THIS ENGLAND A UPd'IS 


Winslow i 
Buckinghamshire 
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Are We Mugs & Fools? Father Partridge 


'J'here are some writers who 
seem to shout at us. They 
are never able to express their 
thoughts conversationally, as 
Socrates managed to express 
those great thoughts which 
changed the intellectual history 
of mankind. Perhaps a shout is 
necessary for a poor thought. 

We remember an amusing 
example of this, a writer angry 
with the Government telling of 
a remark he heard made by a 
working man in a railway 
carriage. The working man said : 
“The mugs of the universe— 
that’s what we are!” With this 
delightful remark for his text, 
the violent gentleman let off 
steam . in “this tub-thumping 
, fashion: 

Do you doubt it? Do you 
really think ice have as keen an 
eye to the main chance as other 
people? 

He quoted a German officer's 
remark that “You English will 
always be fools and we shall 
never be gentlemen”; and he 
employed over a thousand 
feverish words to assure his 
readers that the British race is 
mainly composed of mugs and 
fools. 

Now, there, is a very old 
proverb which tells us that the 
proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and this shouter might 
have saved himself his perspiring 
explosion if he had been a little 
more English when he took up 
his pen. 

For then it would have struck 
him as passing strange that a 
' nation = of mugs and fools, a 
nation with no eye to the main 


chance, should be the one Euro¬ 
pean nation always able to 
balance its budget. ' 

No doubt there are mugs and 
fools in our midst. No doubt 
many British people are firmly 
convinced that we have a very 
bad eye to the main chance. 
But surely there can be no such 
hopeless mug or fool as to sup¬ 
pose that other nations would 
not gladly be in our shoes? 

There is another old proverb 
which this, violent gentleman 
seems to have overlooked, the 
proverb which tells us that 
honesty is the best policy. It is a 
fact that honesty pays. Burglars, 
swindlers, and warmongers do 
not believe it, but we have never 
met one man at the head of a 
solid enterprise who doubted it 
for a moment. Men at the head 
of our steel trade during the 
great slump cancelled orders for 
steel amounting to millions of 
pounds rather than insist on the 
fulfilment of orders by customers 
too poor to pay the contract 
price. It may seem foolish to 
cur indignant scribe, but the 
steel magnates regarded it as 
good business. They did not 
want to ruin their customers; 
they wanted to keep them. 

It is only the small man who 
.goes in for sharp practice. Our 
nation has built up a good name 
with a vast business, and that 
business is the consequence of 
moral action worthy of gentle¬ 
men, incomprehensible to fools. 

The main chance is never seen 
by the short-sighted.. It lies far 
ahead and the road that leads 
to it is called Goodwill. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

The Snails on the Wall 


JJaphne and Iris were looking- 
for something ' pretty to 
put in their mother’s floating 
bowls. They were walking 
past a big farm with a long, 
high brick wall. 

A tuft of toad-flax was 
growing half-way up, like a 
fairy veil, all little green 
leaves, tiny mauve '“flowers, 
and airy tendrils. 

Daphne lifted up the toad¬ 
flax to pull it from its roots 
and gave a cry of horror. 

“ Ohr there is a most enor¬ 
mous snail on the wall be¬ 
neath, Iris! Do you think 
you could pick it off? ” 

“Not I,” said Iris, peering 
beneath the plant. “The snail 
has got all his family tangled 
up in the toad-flax, nine cr 
ten of them, all ages and 
sizes.” 

“Suppose we sing our old 
nursery rhyme to the snails, 
and see if that will make 
them shift their quarters?” 
said Daphne. So they chanted: 

Snail, snail, come out of 
your hole. 

Or else we will beat you as 
black as coal! 

“Little ladies, if you were to 
sing that song beside my 
grandriiother’s caravan it 


would be you who would get 
the beating, not the snail!”’ 
said a voice behind them. , 

They turned. There stood 
a black-eyed gipsy boy. 

“ Why would it vex _ your 
grandmother?” asked the 
girls. 

“Because the snail is one of 
the three creatures to whom 
gipsy children must always be 
kind,” said he. 

“Tell us about them,” 
urged Daphne. 

“The three creatures are 
the rock, the bee, and the 
snail,” said the boy. . "We 
must be kind to the rook, for 
he is dark like the Romanies; 
we must be kind to the bee, 
for she goes whispering to the 
flowers, and getting her 
pockets filled with honey in 
return, as our gipsy mothers 
go from fine lady to fine lady 
at the fairs, telling fortunes, 
and getting money; and we 
must be kind to the snails, for 
they are like our gipsy fathers, 
and carry their tents oh their 
backs. I shall be kind both to' 
them and to the little ladies, 
for I shall take the snails one 
by one from the toad-flax and' 
put them gently on the other 
side of the orchard wall. Take 
your plant, little ladies.” 



From a Cornwall Correspondent 

Mr Partridge is a model father. 
For one thing, he . does not seem 
to mind in the least taking his 
share of looking after the babies. 

While sheltering under a tree in 
a woodland during a heavy 
shower I stood very still and. 
peering through a network of 
leafy branches, saw Father 
Partridge sitting amid the under¬ 
growth. His wings were spread 
out like an umbrella; he looked 
as if he were alone. 

But when the sun shone again, 
and he rose to his feet, a dozen 
youngsters came running out 
from under his wings. Tiny 
things they were, so delicate- 
looking and helpless that even a, 
few raindrops might have caused 
their death. Evidently father 
had been taking the bairns for a 
walk when the rain came on. 

Carefully folding his umbrella, 
and-uttering a low conversational 
note. Father Partridge moved on 
through the woodland glade, the 
midgets toddling after him. 

Adopting the Zoo 

Did you kn/jw that many of 
the inmates of the London Zoo 
have been adopted for the dura¬ 
tion of the war, and that many 
of the adopters are young people? 
The adopters pay a fixed rate 
(according to the type of animal 
they adopt), which goes towards 
the animal’s food and upkeep. 

The 41st Croydon Girl Guides 
have adopted a yellow baboon; 
and the 1st Whetstones chose a 
red and blue macaw. Peter¬ 
borough High School for Girls, 
Harrow, riiade themselves re¬ 
sponsible for a handsome red- 
billed toucan, and students of the 
Froebel Education Institute for 
a cockatoo. A Form at Eccles- 
field Grammar School, Sheffield, 
adopted an armadillo, and the 
St Pancras Wing of the ATC 
a Shetland pony. The Hampshire 
Regiment has adopted a tiger. 

Our Great Joseph 
Fills His Barns 

Our modern Joseph, Lord Wool- 
ton, finds in Canada a never-fail¬ 
ing source of supply. 

The Food Minister’s recent 
agreement . to buy 320 million 
bushels of wheat from, the great 
Dominion will ensure our daily 
bread for a long time. Ship¬ 
ments of eggs now taking place 
are part of an order for 540 mil- , 
lions, and the first consignments 
of a 270,000-ton order for bacon 
are on the way. Cheese arranged 
for amounts to 125 million 
pounds, not to mention 15,000 
tons of dried milk. 

The bulk of Canada’s salmon 
pack is also coming to us. and 
probably 60 million tins will make 
the Atlantic crossing. 

The Non-Stops 

In spite of nearly three years of 
war British railways are claim¬ 
ing fine records. 

The 9.15 pm express from 
Euston to Glasgow and the 9.30 
pm the other way both cover 
the section between Crewe - and 
Glasgow without a stop. The 
distance is over 243 miles and is 
believed to be the world’s longest 
daily non-stop run by either 
steam or diesel locomotives. Once 
every week, too, the L M S runs a 
.relief train between Eustcil and 
Carlisle, 300 miles without a stop. 
Every day the L M S has at least 
53 trains making non-stop runs of 
more than 100 miles. 


The Children's Newspaper, July II. 1942 

The Great Scorpion 
of the Skies 

Antares and Its Colossal Heat 

An interesting: group of seven distinctive and bright stars may 
be seen due south as soon as the sky darkens sufficiently, 
writes the C N Astronomer. 1 

These stars belong to the ancient constellation of Scorpius, the ’ 
Scorpion, and constitute about one half of the entire constellation, 
another seven bright stars being below the horizon of Britain and 
representing the venomous tail of this creature. 

It may appear surprising that 
such a vast area of the sky and 
so many bright luminaries should 
be devoted to picturing a thing 
so small. as a scorpion, but in 
ancient Chaldea, where so many 
constellations originated, it 
appears that these stars origin¬ 
ally represented a Serpent, the 
personification of evil. Now it so 
happens that the great constella¬ 
tion, later on known as 
Ophiuchus, ’ represented a man 
with his foot upon the head of 
.the Serpent, as if crushing it. 

Thus the well-known Genesis 
naiTative is carried back to the 
beginning, and the story of 



The seven bright stars of the 

Scorpion a^seen from Britain * 

mail’s struggle with evil things 
has been pictured from earliest 
times to this day by these 
strange constellations. 

Ophiuchus is still represented 
as a man struggling with a Ser¬ 
pent and was so shown in Roman 
times, Geruvigus the Roman' 
also representing him as stand¬ 
ing on a relatively giant Scorpion 
which he designates Scorpius— 
this being the correct spelling, 
not Scorpio, which is now so 
often used. 

The brighPTeddish star of first 
magnitude will be readily identi¬ 
fied as Antares, the'Heart of the 
Scorpion. This wonderful star 
has been found from interfero¬ 
meter measurements to be the 
largest known of the suns which 
have been measured up to the 


present. It is of colossal but 
varying size, like so many of 
these giant Spheres of tumultu¬ 
ous fire-mist and gaseous ele¬ 
ments; thus, the diameter of 
Antares has been found to vary 
between '389 million and 285 
. million miles, or about 330 times 
greater than our Sun. An idea 
of its immensity will be realised 
when we remember that a star 
with a width 450 times greater 
than our Sun would blot out 
almost the entire sky at noonday 
were that star as near as our 
Sun. 

Notwithstanding its ’immens¬ 
ity, Antares contains not more 
than about: 30 times the amount 
of material than does our rela¬ 
tively tiny Sun, which is more 
massive relatively than is a cubic 
inch of lead compared with a 
cubic inch of steam. Moreover, 
the surface of Antares is neither 
so hot nor 'so bright as that of 
our Sun,- whose temperature is 
about 6000 degrees Centigrade 
as compared with the average 
surface temperature of 3100 
degrees’ of Antares; but so 
immense is the surface of 
Antares. that he radiates' alto¬ 
gether 3400 times more light 
than does our Sun. Fortunately 
for us, this is from a much 
greater distance, actually some 
23 million times farther. 

The Giant Canopus 

In the cafes of the super-giant 
Canopus, referred to in the C N 
for June 27, it will be remem¬ 
bered that this colossal sun radi¬ 
ated some | 80,000 times more 
light than our Sun; this it must 
do so as to Appear so bright from 
its vast distance. So, though 
Canopus, owing to its southern 
declination, j awaits precise inter¬ 
ferometer measurement, yet it 
can be inferred from its much 
greater and intense radiation 
how much more colossal Canopus 
must be thah even Antares. 

Other marvellous suns of Scor¬ 
pius will be considered in our 
next article. 'G. F. M. 


Architect of Great Splendour 


gm Edwin Cooper, who has just 
passed cn at the age of 69, was 
an architect in the grand 
manner. 

He made notable contributions 
to the fine buildings of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and designed the 
splendid Guildhall and Law 
Coufts at Hull, in his own York¬ 
shire. But it is for his enrich¬ 
ment of London’s architecture 
that he will chiefly be remem¬ 
bered, and for the Star and 
Garter Home, standing so finely 
at Richmond above one of the 
loveliest reaches of the Thames, a 
war memorial he designed with¬ 
out a fee. 

In London the new Lloyd’s, the 
National Provincial Bank in 
Princes Street, and the Maryle- 
bone Town Hall stand as eloquent 


tributes to his genius, and indeed 
it is said that he designed more 
buildings ini the City than any 
architect since Wren. His' 
masterpiece [was undoubtedly the 
Port of London Authority Build¬ 
ing soaring so impressively 
on Tower pill, its magnificent 
tower adorned with a figure of 
Father Thajnes, symbol of the 
powers controlling 70 miles of 
tidal river and all the docks of 
the first port of Empire. 

The- PL A building; like its 
rugged old neighbour the Tower 
of London, j has not come un¬ 
scathed through the war against 
the German | barbarians, but Sir 
Edwin Cooper builded well, and 
his work will still be standing 
long after the last structure of 
Nazidom has crumbled into dust. 
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He Gave Himself For 
the Brave Chinese 

This is the story of a young doctor who won the undying gratitude 
of the Chinese. One wing of the great Medical College of 
Mukden bears the name of Arthur Jackson ; it was built by the 
Chinese themselves to show their remembrance of a man whose 
“ heart was in the saving of the world.” 

Ilf was a Liverpool boy, born in 
1885, famous no less on the 
football field than in the class¬ 
room. He was a Merchant Tay¬ 
lors boy, proud of his 300-year- 
old school at Crosby, Lanca¬ 
shire. He won distinction on the 
playing-fields and in the study of 
medicine. Some of his friends 
remember him in the summer 
camp by the shores of Sussex. 

There he attended to the minor 
ills which befall boys in camp; to 
the Camp Journal ire contributed 
a column At the Sign of the Blue 
Fill; he could also sing a good 
song. He was as much at home 
in 'a sing-song as he was at 
prayers, and he - was never 
ashamed to acknowledge that he 
was pledged to the service of his 
great Captain. 

His training complete, he set 
out for China, and his friends did 
not see him again. 

It was in January of 1911 that 
the plague drew near to the city 
of Mukden in Manchuria. The 
snow lay thick on the ground. 

Everything looked beautiful to 
the young doctor, who had 
arrived in November from Eng¬ 
land. His. new friends loved 
him as his old friends did, and it 
seemed as if Jackson would live 
many days in China and save 
much suffering. 


.The Black Death 

But the plague drew near, the 
Black Death. Something had to 
be done to keep it at bay, for 
Mukden was a railway centre. 
The time was near the Chinese 
New Year, when the Chinese 
were coming south to join their 
people at the greatest of. their 
festivals. Something had to be 
done to prevent the disease from 
spreading to Peking and to 
millions of Chinese. 

The railway station became the 


riiost important . post in this 
battle against the plague, and for 
service at the station Arthur 
Jackson volunteered. Fear he 
did not know, for he had the 
love which casts out fear. 

At once he had 470 cases on his 
hands, and had to find quarters 
for them. It was the middle of 
winter, and bitterly cold; there 
was nothing to do but . to take, 
possession of Chinese inns and 
lodge them there. Two died the 
first night. Jackson had to 
examine them ail. A railway 
carriage .was his dispensary. He 
went down the ranks of the 
coolies, separating those who 
were already in the grip of the 
plague from the others. 

His Great Chance 

Day by day the doctor went the 
round of the inns dressed in a 
white overall, with a mask and 
hood to cover his face and head. 
He slept at the station so that his 
work would not be interrupted. 
In his first week 70 men died, 
but so great was his faith that 
he went about his work with a 
cheerful mind, putting hope into 
all who met him. "It, is a 
chance few fellows get,” lie said. 

Thanks to his planning a new 
and spacious place was secured 
for the suspected cases very much 
better than the inns. The coolies 
were taken into it. But Jackson 
could take no further part in the 
battle. He had taken every pre¬ 
caution, but one morning he woke 
up feeling ill. The plague had 
seized him. His friends did all 
they could, but in the evening ho 
died; it was in 1911. Less than 
three months he had given to 
China, but in that brief time he 
did a. work which will not die, 
and he is one of the Englishmen 
whose memory China loves to¬ 
day. 


The Doctor Friend of Every House 


'T'here is general agreement that 
drastic reform is required to 
bring our medical Services into 
line with civilised opinion. 

The present position is that the 
doctor is an individual agent, 
seeking for business as a business 
man desirous of making a living, 
but bound by honourable obliga¬ 
tions to his profession - and his 
own sense of duty. In recent 
years the National Health Service 
has provided him- with a defi¬ 
nite income by giving the 
majority of our people the right 
to choose a doctor as part of his 
medical benefit, and so the 
majority of doctors have regis¬ 
tered panels which provide them 
with a steady income. 

Apart from that, the weli- 
knowh doctor, with his re¬ 
munerative private practice 
among those who can afford to 
employ him, often gives voluntary 
service at hospitals, thus giving 
freely to the poor the service for 
which he is paid highly by the 
well-to-do. 

Recognising the unsatisfactory 
character of these conditions, the 
British Medical Association set up 
a Medical Planning Commission 
to suggest a form of service which 
should be available to everyone. 


The Meanest 
Men on Earth 

What Mr . Montague Smith 
calls the meanest theft of the 
war is the looting of stores from 
lifeboats. It may seem incredible, 
but it is unfortunately true that 
a practice has arisen of stealing 
from a ship's lifeboats, while 
they are refitting, the stores of 
food and even petrol on which 
the lives of seamen so often 
come to depend. 

One witness testifies that in a 
British ship refitting on the Tyne 
all the ship’s lifeboat stores- dis¬ 
appeared within 48 hours. Just 
before sailing he took the pre¬ 
caution of testing the motor life¬ 
boat, and found the petrol tank 
full not of spirit but of water. 
Even the lubricating oil had been 
drained away. 

Surely such thieves are the 
meanest men on earth. 


The Invisibles 


utter flies, moths, frogs, cater¬ 
pillars, and other little folk 
. of the countryside are providing 
admirable object lessons to the 
recruit who wants to become a 
good soldier! Military instructors 
are turning to the wild creatures 
of field and lane for illustrations 
of the art of seeing without being 
seen, for the best soldier, it is 
said, is the Invisible Man. 

It is all based on what is known 
as protective coloration. In an 
emergency many wild creatures 
adopt a method whereby they can 
become inconspicuous yet able to 
get within striking distance of a 
foe, to see \vhat is going on or to 
escape destruction. 

For instance, a rich creamy- 
' coloured butterfly 'zigzagged 
down a country lane the other 
sunshiny afternoon with Master 
Finch in hot pursuit. It looked 


While the Commission has 
turned down a downright State 
Medical Service, it has- proposed 
a system, of communal Health 
Centres throughout the country, 
thoroughly well housed and 
equipped and able to give 
specialist service. , 

No subject is better, worth dis¬ 
cussion. The system proposed 
■ would at least, get- rid of the 
absurdity which sees a worker 
with medical benefit from a 
doctor under no obligation to 
attend his children. It would be 
a great reform in itself to see each 
family in the land in the care of a 
physician and friend. 

Father and Son 

A destroyer was escorting a 
convoy. Suddenly German planes 
came roaring out of the blue, A 
fierce attack was made, and one. 
of the ships was soon in flames, 
the crew, pulling away in life¬ 
boats. 

As one of the lifeboats ap¬ 
proached the destroyer Lieu¬ 
tenant Reginald Smith leaned 
over the bulwarks and shouted: 
“ Hullo, father! Glad to see 
you!” Thus the son on the 
destroyer greeted his father, cap¬ 
tain of the doomed ship. 



What the Trade Unions Might Do 


M ay we hope the New World 
promised us as. a reward for 
this war will include the eleva¬ 
tion of the trade union into a 
guild? 

By a guild we mean not merely 
a body equipped to negotiate with' 
employers on matters of wage and 
conditions of labour, but a body 
determined to preserve the honour 
of its trade and the worth of its 
products. It is not enough for a 
trade union to seek better wages; 
it should be its duty to see to it 
that its workers produce first-class 
products, . made of the best 
materials. 

We are moved to these words 
by the particulars published of 
the materials now being embodied 
in furniture. Materials such as 
pulp wallboards and asbestos 
sheets are finding their way into 
sideboards and chests of drawers. 


sold at war prices. There are 
■ those in the furniture trade, in 
association with the hire-pur¬ 
chase system, who turn out too 
many rubbishy goods smothered 
in imitation polish and sham 
carvings. These are worked off 
upon the public hungry for the 
common comforts of life. We see, 
shop windows full of shiny, gaudy 
articles which ought never to 
have been made at any price, to 
say nothing of high war prices. 

We hope the “after the war” 
houses we look forward to will 
witness the introduction of solid 
built-in furniture which will 
do something to change the 
character of this cheap furniture 
trade. 

The Guild might well become 
a really useful national institu¬ 
tion, having regard to quality 
and fine things. 


as if capture ivas imminent, but 
suddenly, at a bend in the lane, 
the butterfly disappeared as if 
into thin air. The bird was ob¬ 
viously baffled by this vanishing 
trick. .He hovered about as if 
wondering what on earth had 
happened, but gave it up at last 
and made off. 

The writer managed to locate 
the creamy creation. There it 
was, resting near the crown of the 
clustered flowers of meadowsiveet, 
the colour of the wings so closely 
resembling the creamy surround¬ 
ings that it was no- wonder Master 
Finch was outdone. 

Difficult to detect, too, is the 
female pheasant sitting tight on ? 
her nest in the coppice, so well do 
all the colours of feathers and un¬ 
dergrowth blend; and the same is 
true of the misty-looking moth 
clinging motionless to an old grey 
wall, the brown caterpillar 
stretched full length on a twig, 
and the'grasshopper in the grass. 

To their foes these creatures 
become, as it were, invisible 
simply because their natural ap¬ 
pearance harmonises with the 
background or' environment to 
which instinct guides them. 
Until the way is clear they re¬ 
main perfectly still, as if frozen 
into position, for the slightest 
movement, the least flicker, might 
betray their presence. 

Of course, to achieve the same 
measure of success the soldier in¬ 
variably has to resort to disguise 
or make-up. This may mean 
darkening of face and hands with 
mud or burnt coj'k, and if he is 
in the country 'he may camou¬ 
flage himself with twigs, ferns, or 
grasses. . The ’principle is the 
- same as adopted by wild life. 

Town Farmers 

The mention of Young 
Farmers Clubs, of which there 
are now nearly five hundred in 
the country, takes our thoughts 
to the villages, but Northampton 
has two of these clubs, one in 
the extreriie east and the other in 
the extreme west cf the town. 

The town is justly proud of 
them; and it is hoped they will 
instil in the young townsman 
an understanding and love of the 
countryside, besides being Of 
more immediate practical -value 
in providing food. 

At Dallington, where the Pil¬ 
grim House Young Farmers 
Club operates, a plot of nearly 
two acres has been provided, and 
this, with what was recently a- 
derelict cottage, is likely to .be¬ 
come a social centre. 

The other club, at Spinney 
Hill, was formed in June this 
year and is housed in farm build¬ 
ings, with a two-and-a-half-acre 
field adjoining. 

Apart from cultivation of the 
land both clubs will eventually 
keep stock, such as pigs, rabbits, 
poultry, and bees. While the 
farms are for the boys, they have 
the benefit of advice from 
Councils of Elders, composed of 
farmers and market gardeners, 
and they have the warm support 
of the Youth Committee of the" 
local education authority, 

A Beg’s Free Hides 

Bus conductors in the Wallis* 
down district of Bournemouth 
keep a sharp look-out. for a dog 
which has a passion for taking free 
rides. _ ' 

He is very clever in mounting 
the bus without being observed, 
but all the conductors know Quite 
well that he will ^et down at the 
stop near his home. 
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ENORMITY 

“ J’m afraid we can’t use your 
poem,” said the editor. 

‘ 1 What is wrong with it ? ” 
asked the poet. ‘‘Is it too 
long?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said the editor. 
“ Too long, and too wide, and 
too thick.” 

The Rising Tide 

A rope ladder was hanging over 
the side of a ship which was 
tie's up to a quayside, and the 
bottom rung of the ladder was 
just submerged. The rungs of 
the ladder were eight inches 
apart. Some hours later the tide 
had risen four feet. How many 
rungs were then submerged? 
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OMISSION 

“ J>lease, ; sir,” said a. small bey 
nervously on coming^ into 
class, “ought I to be punished for 
something I haven’t done?” 

“ Of course not, ” said the 
master kindly. 

“Please, sir,” said the small 
boy with a sigh of relief, “I 
haven’t done my homework.” 



Wordsworth’s 60 Birds 

Wordsworth, the master poet of 
Nature, mentions 60-birds in his 
poems. Here are their names: 

Bell-Bird, Bird of Paradise, 
Bittern, Blackbird, Blue-Cap, 
Buzzard, Cock, Cockatoo, Cor¬ 
morant, Crow, Cuckoo. 

Dor-Hawk, Dove, Eagle, Falcon, 
Fieldfare, Glead, Hawk, Heron, 
Jay, Kingfisher, Kite, Lark, 
Linnet, Linnet (Green), Lint- 
white, Magpie, Mocking Bird, 
Muccawiss. 

Nightingale, Ostrich, Owl, 
Parrot, Peacock, Pelican, Plover, 
Popinjay, Quail, Raven, Red¬ 
breast, Rook. 

Sandlark, Sandpiper, Sea-Gull, 
Sea - Mew, Skylark, Snipe, 
Sparrow, Stockdove, Storiechat, 
Swallow, Swan, Throstle, Thrush, 
Turtle Dove, Whip Poor Will, 
Wild Duck, Woodcock, Woodlark, 
Wren. , 


What Time? 

man looked at his watch 
at a certain number of 
minutes past four. Twenty- 
five minutes later he looked 
again, and found thdt it was 
just four times as many minutes 
to five. What was the time 

then ? - Answer next week 


Why? 



Jacko Finds a Job to Do 



F ATHER Jacko had been summoned to the Town Hall on important business. 

“You’d better wear your silk hat, dear,” said Mother Jacko. “ I’ll iron 
it up for you.” But n6 sooner had she started than she was called away. 
“That’s a job for me,” thought Jacko, picking up the iron. “ Put that down 
at once ! " roared an angry voice. Jacko did—right on the top of the 
unfortunate hat, squashing it like a concertina. 


Other Worlds Next Week, 

Jn the evening the planet Mars 
is low in the 
west. In the 
morning Venus 
and Saturn are 
in the east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
9 o’clock on 
Wednesday evening, July 

Proverbs About Money 

JT E that gets money before he 
* gets wit will be but a short 
while master of it. 

Gold will not buy everything. 

A silver key can open an' iron 
lock. 

A man may buy gold too dear. 

A golden dart kills where it 
pleases. ’ 

THE SHEPHERD’S CROOK 

'J’hough everyone knows that a 
shepherd carries a crook, 
very few town-dwellers know 
what it is used for. The long 
crook enables the shepherd to 
catch a sheep without hurting it. 
If the sheep shows signs of leav¬ 
ing the rest of the flock the shep¬ 
herd places the crook round its 
leg and thus prevents it from 
running away. 

Do You Live in Northamptonshire ? 
'T’his name means the shire of 
Northamtune, or North home 
town, and is evidently the name 
given by people to a settlement 
of dwellings near their home and 
on the north side. 


. question that bewilders me 
Is. Why do folk drink China 
tea? 

In all my life I never knew 
*A man who spoke of Ireland 
steu r , 

I never heard since I was born 
France ■ beans, Spain onions, 
India corn, ' 

No Denmark butter comes in 
kegs, , ' 

And grocers stock no England 
eggs; 

To make the mystery still mere 
murky, . 

Delight is Turkish, never Turkey. 
Then tell ine why, ■ professors, 
please. 

Your favourite brew is not. 
Chinese? 

REVERSALS 

r { 1 HE first line in each of these 
couplets is the definition of 
a word, and the second line in 
each case is the definition of that 
word reversed. 

Consisting of two. v 
Commendation most true. 

A king could not stem this by. 

hook or by crook. 

This means to prepare another 
man’s book.' 

An insect quite tiny. 

The smell of the briny. 

A ns Ter next tveeh 
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SUMS ? 

Proud Father, to the village 
schoolmaster: Tom tells 
me you’ve been teaching him 
grammar and geography. But 
I must tell you I’m not going 
to make him a parson, nor a 
sea captain neither, so grammar 
and geography will be no use 
to him. Just you give him a 
plain business education ! 

MISLAID 




'J'he Ostrich thought, “ It’s very 
queer 

That mv two feet should dis¬ 
appear.” 

He somehow failed to understand 
vThat they were buried in the' 
sand! 

Fishy 

Jr the head of a fish is 9 inches 
long, and the tail is as long as 
the head and half the body, and 
the body is as long as-the head 
and tail together; how long is the 

fish? An suer next week 

Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Search for this in 
the oyster shell; 5 Doctor.* 7 Definite 
quantity, of land. 8 Baby carriage.* 
10 South American ostrich. 11 Siberian 
, river land girl's name. 12 Defends. 
15 A lance. 10 Condiment containers. 

19 Ch ef garment of ancient Romans. 

20 Single thing. 23 Shines in the night 
sky. 24 To wander. 25 Edvardus 
Rex.* 20 Less nineteen. 

Reading Down. 1 State of equality. 

2 Repetitive sound. 3 Unit of French 
square! measure. 4 To become apparent 
again. 5 Dismal. 6 Transvaal gold- 
miniivf district. 8 Delight. 9 Bulk. 
13 To permit. 14 Performs. 15 Sweet 
energy-producing food. 17 Repetition 
of words without attention to their 
significance. 18 Habitation of bees. 

21 Eleventh month.* 22 First double 
numeral. Asterisks indicate abb re via- 

"lions. 'Answer next.week 


The world and its Citizens 




Tho Boy Talks 
With the Mart 


Boy. I have been looking at 
some Interesting facts which show 
us'. the connection between old 
nations'. In Europe and new 
nations which came into exist¬ 
ence after Columbus discovered 
America, and it is remarkable to 
. see how different are the shares 
of the new world which came 
under the control of European 
Powers. How are poor men in 
Europe to get a chance In the New 
World when so much land is taken 
up already and admission is 
denied to them? . 

Man. You are thinking of men 
who want to try their luck in the 
world at large and cannot move 
more freely about from one 
country to another? 

Boy. Yes, I think of a man 
looking at the map and wishing 
he could get a fair chance in 
Africa or America, where there 
seems to be plenty of opportunity 
which is denied to him. He is 
not a citizen-of ths. world but of 
a particular country, and if he is 
to venture out to try his luck lie 
finds himself opposed by .many 
barriers. 


Man. This problem is very im¬ 
portant, and will become more so 
as population grows. You will 
see at once that the man with the 
best opportunity to make new 
home abroad is the inhabitant of 
the United Kingdom, for in a 
fourth of the whole world the 
English language is spoken by at 
least some part of the popula¬ 
tion. accompanied by more or less 
of British feeling and tradition. 
Far otherwise it is with the in- . 
habitants of the greater part of 
Europe apart from Britain. If 
they can find the means to 
emigrate, they are not always wel¬ 
comed in some other countries— 
even in the United States close re¬ 
strictions- have .been placed on the 
admission of immigrants since the 
last v-rar. 

Boy. So that the freedom we 
so often speak of is really very 
limited in this question of choos¬ 
ing a new home in the world. Is 
there much room .left in the 
United States for new citizens 
from other lands? 

Man. Yes, there is. The United 
States is so sparsely Inhabited 


that it has only about 10 people 
to the square mile, whereas many 
European countries have hun¬ 
dreds. 

Boy. Does there appear to be' 
much desire on the part of 
Europeans to change their living 
places and to leave Europe? 

Man. The eagerness to migrate 
varies greatly as between nation 
and nation, period and period. 
In our own case the old eagerness 
to migrate seems to have largely 
disappeared with improved social 
conditions at home. In many 
respects life in Britain has grown 
softer, and fewer men are pre¬ 
pared to go out to fight the wilder¬ 
ness, where there are no shops and 
amusements round the corner. 
Perhaps it is fortunate that com¬ 
petition in migration has de¬ 
creased, for it is true that a 
number of new countries are re¬ 
luctant to open their doors to new 
citizens. 

One cannot say, however, what 
will happen in this respect in the 
future. Perhaps a country like 
Australia may awake to the danger 
of leaving their country un¬ 


populated. On the whole, it 
would seem that migratory move¬ 
ments will increase, and it would- 
seem that, for the good of the 
entire world, there should be a 
wider and better distribution of 
Its peoples. 

Boy. Could anything be done 
to assist people who desire to find 
new homes in a new world? 

Man. Yes, under the terms of 
the Atlantic Charter there could 
surely be information and assis¬ 
tance given to those who wish to 
help as individual citizens to work 
in a world that so badly needs 
better cultivation and develop¬ 
ment. But. in* this as in other 
important matters, it is easier to 
state principles and policies than 
to carry them into actual accom¬ 
plishment. Action needs to be 
taken in a world whose parts are 
in very different degrees of ex¬ 
ploitation and development, so 
that all the greater is the reason 
to do everything we can to ven¬ 
tilate srtfch questions, and to seize 
every opportunity that can be 
found to improve the conditions 
of world citizenship. 


SWEETENS CHILD'S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother !| You’ll be positively 
amazed how quickly a little * Milk 
of Magnpia * sweetens a stomach 
made sour and sick by too much 
rich food| * Milk of Magnesia ' over¬ 
comes the sour acidity the moment 
it reaches the stomach. That sick, 
ill feeling quickly passes away and 
in no time the little one is as 
lively as ja cricket. Then ' -Milk of 
Magnesia!’ moves the bowels and 
relieves the system of the offending 
bile and undigested food which 
have made'the child ill. At the 
first sign jof sickness just give * Milk 
of Magnesia ’ and nip the attack in 
the bud. Get ' Milk of Magnesia ’ 
today an|.l have it handy. 1/5 and 
2/10 (treble quantity). Including 
Purchase Tax. Also 4 Milk of 
Magnesia ’ brand Tablets, 7 d., 1 / 1 |, 
2/3 and SjTl}. (Including Purchase 
Tax.) Obtainable everywhere. Be 
quite sure it is 4 Milk of Magnesia.' 

‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade mark of 
Phillips' preparation of Magnesia. 
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